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PEOPLE 
Now in his first pastorate, Mr. Duncan serves 


the York, Ala., church. He has just accepted 
a call to the Broadmoor church, Shreveport, 
La. 


Coming Soon: 


SEMINARY ISSUE—Featuring 1952 
seminary and A. T. S. graduates—. 


next week. 


SYDNOR SERIES—Improving con- See page 5 for sermon 


gregational singing, beginning “ 
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Letters to the Editors 





On the Influence of SS Teachers, Preachers 





Also: Sermons vs. Printed Page 


No. 16 in a series 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

With this letter I shall conclude this 
series of letters about the reasons for and 
the advantages of an early family service 
of worship. Perhaps later on I will write 
about other aspects of our religious edu- 
cation program. 

Do vou know whether any studies have 
been made as to the relative influence of 
ministers and Sunday school teachers on 
the lives of individuals? My own thinking 
happens to have been influenced a great 
deal by ministers and very little by Sun- 
day school teachers. I cannot even recall 
the names of many of my Sunday school 
teachers, and there has been only one (an 
adult teacher, incidentally) who has had 
a decidely positive influence on my life and 
thought. Many ministers, however, have 
had a positive influence. I still recall 
e. g., the impact of some of the preaching 
I heard during my teens, On the other 
hand though, some ministers had a far 
more negative influence than any Sunday 
school teachers ever had. 

One thing that strikes me now is that 
until I was about thirty, most of my help 
and guidance came from the sermons I 
heard. In the years since then the printed 
page has been my principal source of in- 
formation and inspiration. However, since 
many factors are involved, no attempt will 
be made to generalize. My chief regret 
during these latter years has been that 
my children did not hear (during some of 
their most formative years) the kind of 
sermons I wish they might have heard. 

There are many more things that might 
be said, but one must stop sometime. I 
am most grateful to you for permitting me 
to “erupt” on an issue so close to my 
heart. 

HOPEFUL PERPLEXED PILGRIM. 
Ecumenical City, U. 8S. A. 


$'n—in Particular 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Amazed and grieved at Dr. Rachel Hen- 
derlite’s (of al] people) pleonastic* reply 
to question re: sin (OUTLOOK, July 7), 
I move as substitution for the whole the 
following general and specific definition: 
“Sin is any want of conformity unto, or 
transgression of, the law of God.” 

A. J. McKELWAY 
(Of all people) 
V. A. Center, Bay Pines, Fla. 
*Pleonastic: redundant, wordy. 


NOTE: Though she may speak for her- 
self, Dr. Henderlite was doubtless trying to 
answer the question simply, in understand- 
able — non-technical — language, without 
dependence on smoothly-worn formulae.— 

cds. 


Calvin, Knox: Weekly Observance 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In the June 23 issue of THE OUTLOOK 
we noticed an answer to an inquiry con- 
cerning the frequency of the celebration 
ot the Lord’s Supper. From our humble 
condition as undergraduate students in 
this Presbyterian College, we would beg 
to take exception to the answer given Dr. 
Gettys. 

We agree fully with his statement that 
“the function of the Lord’s Supper is to 
bring Christ very really into the experi- 
ence of the worshipper.” We also agree 
to some extent with his next statement 
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that this is also the function of preaching 
and other forms of worship used in Prot- 
estant churches, but we seriously object 
to his statement that “this may be the 
reason why we don’t observe the Lord’s 
Supper any more often than we do.” The 
reason for the infrequency of cur celebra- 
tions is, we feel, the result of a misinter- 
pretation of Presbyterian and Reformed 
tradition, as well as of the practice of the 
eurly Church. Dr. Gettys seems perhaps 
not to hold the high regard for the Sacra- 
ment which Calvin held and which we 
hold. We feel that it is more in the New 
Testament tradition to emphasize the ad- 
ministration of the Supper, with prophecy 
and exposition of the Word of God also 
emphasized, over some of the other phases 
of worship. However, Calvin seems to 
have emphasized more strongly the Sacra- 
ments. 

It was apparent from the beginning in 
the Calvinistic system of worship that the 
central point of the entire service was the 
Celebration of the Lord’s Supper. “For 
the sake of peace,” Calvin compromised 
from his position of weekly observation 
of the sacrament. The Genevan magis- 
trates banished him from their city in 
1538 for his stout position that “the Lord's 
Supper might most properly be adminis- 
tered, if it were set before the church 
very frequently and at least once in every 
week. . . .” (Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, Book IV, Chapter 17, Section 43.) 
To quote W. D. Maxwell, an eminent 
scholar of the Church of Scotland, “Thus 
as the result of civic interference, Calvin 
was forced into a practice that he ab- 
horred, and which he knew to be com- 
pletely at variance with the teaching and 
practice of the New Testament and the 
early Church.” (An Outline of Christian 
Worship, p. 118.) 

Maxwell further says that “to imagine 
that Calvin wished to replace sacramental 
worship by a preaching service is com- 
pletely to misunderstand his mind and 
work and to ignore all that he taught and 
did.” However much this may be true, 
Calvin also said that “whatever accrues to 
us from the Sacred Supper requires the 
word: whether we are to be confirmed in 
faith, exercised in confession, or excited to 
duty, there is need of preaching.” 

It seems to us that the emphasis here is 
upon the Sacrament, but as Calvin says, 
“there is need of preaching.” 

In our denominational pride of the work 
of the Reformer, we would hope that the 
church might return to its original posi-- 
tion of weekly celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper after the liturgical manner of 
John Calvin, John Knox, and the best Re- 
formed tradition. 

In conclusion, notice the words of St. 
Paul, who wrote to the Corinthians, “for 
as often as you eat this bread and drink 
the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death 
until he comes.” (A. R. V.) 

JOHN D. ALEXANDER, JR. 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS BOYD. 
Southwestern at Memphis. 


Lawyers Are Defended 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In the Sunday School lesson for June 
15. . . you have quoted Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley’s diatribe against the legal pro- 
fession, I refer not only to the long ex- 
cenpt from her writing but particularly 
to her statement that 


“No revision in the laws or their ad- 
ministration will wipe out perjury so long 
as the legal profession countenances and 
encourages it.” 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 


If I had any idea that the implications 
were true I would not remain a member 
of the legal profession an instant longer. 
I, however, have been practicing law ac- 


tively for more than fifty years. I note 
particularly the quoted statement of the 
General Attorney of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad to the effect 
that he is able after a practice of twenty 
years to report only two cases in which 
there has been no perjury or subornation 
of perury. To the contrary, I imagine that 
I have tried a thousand cases and I know 
of only one case in which I am convinced 
that there has been perjury or suborna- 
tion of perjury. Of course, there have been 
others without my knowing it, but it has 
never stood out as an evident fact. That's 
my estimate. 

There are shysters and crooks and dis- 
honest people practicing law. You will 
find such people in any ealling. Fortu- 
nately they are vastly in the minority and 
that brings me to the real point of this 
letter. It is that it seems to me to foster 
in the minds of the people generally and 
particularly in the minds of the people 
who go to church and who go to Sunday 
school the fact that the legal profession 
may in fact “countenance and encourage” 
subornation of perjury is rendering a dis- 
service to the people in question. I know 
that you wrote, “if this be true”; but the 
general tendency of the section of your 
commentaries is to spread to the Sunday 
School pupils the idea that the legal pro- 
fession as a profession may be corrupt, 
or certainly that it “countenance and en- 
courage” perjury. The corrupt people 
who practice law do so undoubtedly, but 
not the high-toned and honest practi- 
tioners who are in the vast majority. 

Now I know that that is not your mean- 
ing; nevertheless there is no word in your 
article of defense of the legal profession 
and the implications are that the accusa- 
tions may be true as to the legal profes- 
sion, as a profession. 

I simply have not been able to get my 
consent not personally to send you my 
dissent from the implications. I haope that 
you will forgive me for rising to the de- 
fense of a most honorable profession 
which I have followed all of my life; and 
I repeat that if the charges made by 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley were true that 
I would not have been a lawyer for fifty 
years and that I would quit right now. 

You will understand, please, that this 
letter is not written in criticism but I 
must do something to defend the profes- 
sion against the implications involved in 
the Bromley diatribe. 

P. F. HENDERSON. 

Aiken, S. C. 


NOTE—Dr. Thompson says, “Judge Hen- 
derson’s points are well taken. I intended 
no criticism of the legal profession, but 
left myself open to misunderstanding.” 


One of the Liveliest 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
continues to be one of the liveliest mag- 
azines I see, despite its simple and unpre- 
tentious makeup. Keep up the good work. 

A. M. RICHARDS, Editor. 
The Outlook (Presbyterian), Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


For Presbyterians, U. S., and USA 





WISH TO SUPPLY 

@Any reasonable distance from Rich- 
mond, Va., July and Aug. Washington 
area preferred in July and Aug 3. R. V. 
Powell, Jr., 3401 Brook Rd., Richmond 27, 
Va. 


June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Copyright 1952, by The Presbyterian Outlook 
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May Have Recess Appointment 


President Is Expected to Name Vatican Representative Before Fall 


Washington, D.C. (RNS)—Congress 
has cleared the way for President Tru- 
man to make a recess appointment of an 
American amvassador to the Vatican, if 
he so desires. 

The Senate passed and sent to the 
White House the State Department ap- 
propriation bill without the Preston 
rider which would have banned the use 
of funds for any new diplomatic mission 
the first chief of which had not been 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The State Department indicated that 
it had allotted $70,000 in its 1952-53 
fiscal budget for the establishment of 
an embassy at the Holy See. The De- 
partment now has that money without 
any strings. 

The rider introduced by Rep. Price 
H. Preston (D-Ga.) was adopted by the 
House when the bill originally passed 
that body. the Senate, 
in considering the appropriation meas- 
ure, deleted the rider and in a confer- 


Subsequently, 


ence between the two chambers, the 
House accepted the Senate version of 
the pill. 

President Truman, who withdrew the 
nomination of General Mark Clark as 
first ambassador to the Vatican in Jan- 
uary at the general’s request, has indi- 
cated that he will make a new nomina- 
tion. Such a nomination, if made while 
Congress is in recess, would take effect 
immediately, but would be subject to 
Senate confirmation in 1953. 


The President, however, might follow 
the precedent set by President Roosevelt 
who sent Myron C. Taylor as his per- 
sonal representative to the Vatican. No 
Senate confirmation is required under 
this procedure and the State Depart- 
ment now has the funds for such a mis- 
sion. 


Informed circles here expect a nomi- 
nation of an ambassador or personal re- 
presentative before fall. 


New Effort in Champaign 


‘‘Dismissed Time’’ 


Champaign, Ill. (RNS)—Plans are be- 
ing made for re-establishing a religious 
instruction program for public school 
children “released-time”’ 
classes on school property were declared 
unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the famous 1948 McCollum 
case. 

The Champaign-Urbana Ministerial 
Association has assigned three commit- 
tees to work out a 


here, where 


“dismissed-time’’ pro- 
gram recommended by Luther P. Powell, 
pastor of Kirst Presbyterian church of 
Urbana. 

Under this program all pupils would 
be dismissed from school, with those 
taking religious instruction going to off- 
school nremises for the study 

One of the committees will poll all 
local churches to learn how they stand 
on the matter: a second group will then 
“sound’’ plan based on this 
information, and a third committee will 
present the proposed program to the 
Champaign Board of Education for ap- 
proval. 

The three-committee studv plan was 
recommended by A. Ray Cartlidge, con- 
sidered the “father” 


classes 


work out a 


of the original re- 
leased-time here which were 
challenged by Vashti McCollum of 
Champaign. Mr. Cartlidge still believes 


Plan Is Being Studied 


that the original classes ‘‘were the fair- 
est and most consistent with democ- 
racy.” 

Mr. Powell, on the other hand, said 
that released-time classes, whether 
taught in public school buildings or not, 
‘use the schools as recruiting agents to 
obtain their pupils.” 


ED GRANT OFFERED JOB FOR 
LOUISIANA INSTITUTIONS 


Louisiana’s new 
ernor, 


Presbyterian Gov- 
Robert A. Kennon, a deacon, has 
oifered the position of director of the 17 
state-owned prisons, hospitals and men- 
tal institutions to a Presbyterian elder 

Edward D. Grant, for 18 years execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education, Richmond, Va. 

The state legislature has provided for 
un independent board to direct the af- 
fairs of its institutions and has appropri- 
ated $9,000,000 for improvements and 
expansion to relieve over-crowded con- 
ditions. 

Indications were that if Dr. Grant and 
the board could agree upon a program 
and policies, he might be expected to 
respond to the offer extended by the 
Governor. 


Chas. P. Taft Urges 
Non-Controversial 


Courses in School 


Also Advocates Released Time 
Program at NEA Meeting 


Detroit (RNS) — Non-controversia! 
courses in public schools stressing love 
of God and man were recommended to 
the 90th annual meeting of the National 
Education Association here by Charles 
P. Tatt of Cincinnati, O. 

Mr. Taft, internationally known Pro- 
testant layman and a candidate for the 
Ohio governorship, deplored a tendency 
by public schools to regard religion as 
“an extra-curricular activity usually less 
important than football or basketball.” 

He also advocated the released-time 
program of religious education being 
conducted in many states. 

“T have little sympathy with objec- 
tions to the program,’’ he said. ‘No 
child is required to go. The so-called 
pressure for conformity is no more than 
any independent mind has to resist from 
current crazes_ for phrases or 
wearing certain articles of apparel.” 

Mr. Taft offered two specific sugges- 
tions for increasing religion and spirit- 
ual and moral values in education. The 
first was that teachers who have “per- 
sonal religion’? be picked and trained. 
The second was that every effort be 
made to secure agreement among the 
major faiths in any locality for the in- 
clusion, in non-religious courses, of the 
maximum amount of religious material 
of a non-controversial nature. 

Urging that the churches support the 
public schools, Mr. Taft said also that 
the public teacher, ‘‘informed 
within by the spirit of religion, should 
aim constantly and in every lesson, to 
relate what is taught to the basic ele- 
ments taught in the churches.” 

“Without that cooperation, our civili- 
zation will fail and all our vaunted 
know-how will go for nothing,” he said. 
“With it, we shall have the spirit which 
will conquer the evil obstructionists of 
our day and give us the power and the 
irresistible outburst of effective and lib- 
erating ideas which the world needs to- 
day.”’ 


slang 


school 


Mrs. Meyer Speaks 


Another speaker, Agnes Meyer, mem- 
ber of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education and wife of the pub- 
lisher of the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
accused ‘‘paid propagandists, the Cath- 








olic hierarchy and reactionary Protest- 
ants” of seeking ‘‘fringe’’ benefits for 
sectarian schools. 

“We must... devise means that will 
make crystal clear the determination of 
American people never to support sec- 
tarian institutions with public taxes, 
whether federal or local,’’ she said. 

Mrs. Meyer also charged that Protest- 
ant and Catholic groups had for 30 years 
impeded public school progress by block- 
ing attempts to pass legislation granting 
federal aid to public schools. 

“Our public schools would not now be 
in the desperate plight they are,’’ she 
said, “if the clerical forces had not put 


the progress of their own schools above 
the educational and social progress of 
the nation as a whole.” 

The Michigan Catholic, official organ 
of the Archdiocese of Detroit, called 
Mrs. Meyer’s accusations ‘‘shocking and 
scandalous” and said that they ‘reflect 
the emotional animus of the speaker’’ 
and show ‘an utter disregard for the 
truth and for history.” 

“Public and private schools are here 
to stay,’’ the paper said. “If they work 
together for the common good of Amer- 
ican children, they will contribute to the 
stability and perfection of our American 
democracy.”’ 


Push Work Camp Program 


College and High School Y. P. Make Good Use of Vacation Time 


HOUSANDS of church people, 
T many of them college and high 

school students, are taking part in 
work camps this summer under the 
auspices of religious groups. 

Purpose of the projects is to put re- 
ligion into action by meeting particular 
human needs in many parts of the 
world. At each camp the volunteers 
from various countries will undertake 
practical construction work. Their 
tasks will range from remodeling a Bel- 
gian cloister for use as an old folks’ 
home to constructing a reservoir and 
digging drainage ditches in Japan. 

The Nippon Times of Tokyo described 
these work camps as ‘“‘an encouraging 
and inspiring light of hope for all peo- 
ples.” 

“The example of an_ international 
group of Christian youth taking up ar- 
dous manual labor in the spirit of ser- 
vice,”’ it said, ‘is one which could well 
serve as a model for the world.” 

The work camps were initiated in 
1948 by the Congregational Chrisian 
Churches of the Wnited States. The pro- 
gram is now supported by other denomi- 
nations and many of the camps are ad- 
ministered by the Youth Department of 
the Werld Council of Churches. 

About 1,600 young people will attend 
26 camps this month and next in Eu- 
rope, Asia and the United States under 
the auspices of the World Council of 
Churches. Sixteen of the camps will be 
located in Europe. Other camps will be 
sponsored by denominational groups. 


Team in Greece 


One of the most effective of the work 
camp projects is one in Greece directed 
by a five-man team of Protestants, four 
of them from the United States and the 
other from Sweden. The team, which 
is known as Inter-Church Service in 
Greek villages, has just begun its sec- 
ond summer of work to aid 33 poverty- 
stricken villages in northwestern Greece. 

The team’s principal aim is the crea- 


4 


tion of conditions under which the vil- 
lagers may aid themselves. For exam- 
ple, the group has been directing the 
clearance of a 150-year-old drainage 
tunnel, which, when completed, will re- 
store to cultivation some 200 acres of 
farmland that have been useless swamp 
since 1912. 

A major project of the group has 
been agricultural education—teaching 
farmers how to rotate crops, increase 
their harvests, restore exhausted land 
and carry out reforestation and grafting 
of fruit trees. 

In Japan, five camps manned by 150 
college students from the United States, 
the Philippines, Japan, Korea ana na- 
tionalist Uuina are typical of those ic ne 
conducted in the Far Fast. 

The work camps operate from July 
14 to Aug. 9. Two are located on the 
main island, Honshu, where the camp- 
ers are building a children’s playground 
at Amagasaki, near Kobe, and lay the 
foundation for a tuberculosis sanitorium 
at Inada Noboritu, in Tokyo. 

On Shikoku island, the campers will 
construct a reservoir for a sanitorium 
and dig drainage ditches for a high 
school at Kawakami village, near Mat- 
suyama; on Kyushu they will create a 
park and children’s playground at Ko- 
kura, near Fukuoka, and on Hokkaido 
they will lay the foundation for a re- 
treat center at Lake Doya. 


Began in 1949 


Work camps were instituted in Japan 
in 1949 by the World Council of 
Churches along the lines of similar 
camps established in Furope, India and 
the Philippines. 

Another project in Japan, under Pro- 
testant Episcopal auspices, is attempting 
to build a ‘“‘model democracy” in Kiyo- 
sato. Although not strictly a work 
camp, the enterprise is carrying out 
work aims on a year-round basis. 

Paul Rusch, an American layman, 
heads the project, which is sponsored by 


the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. He re- 
fers to Kiyosato as a sort of Oriental 
re-enactment of the early New England 
villages in which American democracy 
developed. 

So far, $100,900 has been spent on 
Kiyosato, which serves an area compris- 
ing 34 villages with a total population of 
110,000. 

“We are not giving something for 
nothing,’’ Mr. Rusch says. ‘‘The whole 
project will eventually be self-support- 
ing, and we will be able to use it as a 
model for other rural centers.” 

The Kiyosato center is now equipped 
with portable X-ray equipment, used for 
more than 4,000 examinations last year; 
ground-breaking machinery regularly 
borrowed by 164 families; 200 Peta- 
luma chickens that multiplied into a 
flock that husbanded most of the poul- 
try in the region; seven varieties of 
American grain and 19 types of vege- 
tables previously unknown to the peas- 
ants. 


Four Quaker Camps 


A number of work camps will be held 
in the United States. Among them are 
four camps sponsored by Quakers for 
high school students in New England, 
the South, Middle West and Far West. 

At Old Town, Me., the junior camp- 
ers will work with a small community 
of Penobscot Indians on community and 
home improvement projects and help es- 
tablish recreation programs for the 
younger children anu teen-agers. 

Another group will work on the 
Cherokee Indian Reservation in North 
Carolina, assisting needy families on 
their farms and in their homes and aid- 
ing in the construction of a community 
club building in the tiny settlement of 
Soco Valley. 

A third camp will be conducted at 
Gladden, Mo., in the Ozark Mountains. 
There the students will assist in com- 
pleting a community craft and hostel 
building started by a previous work 
camp, build some tool and implement 
sheds and work on farms and timber 
stands. 

The fourth camp will be located at 
Cuba, N. M., one of seven communities 
in that state to receive help from the 
Ne\ _.co Health Foundation in the 
construction and maintenance of local 
small hospitals. The hospital building 
there is now serving the Indian and 
Spanisu-..merican population around 
Cuba, and the campers will aid in com- 
pleting facilities needed to ensure full 
accreditation for the institution. 

The camps, Forest Lake for girls and 
Rabbit Hollow for boys, are sponsored 
by the Morningside Community Center 
in New York. They accommodate 800 
children each summer. College girls 
and boys from seven states have volun- 
teered to pass up their annual vacations 
to help in constructing the needed facil- 
ities.—1..- 


Editorial, page 8 
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THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 





The God of Our Fathers 


“The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God of our fathers.”— 
Acts 3:13. 


T ONE TIME or another, and, for 
most of us, the question of what 
God is like comes to us many 
times. We wonder about his na- 
ture and about his being. Many times 
we have a vague and hazy idea of God 
and of what he is like. Often we are 
like the college student who said he con- 
ceived of God as being an oblong blur. 
One way of getting at the question of 
what God is like is to find out what God 
does. One of the very meaningful 
phrases in the Bible in this connection is 
“The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
the God of Jacob.’’ We find this ex- 
pression many times in both Testaments 
of the Bible. In the New Testament this 
is connected with the phrase, ‘‘The God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Thus we see that the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the same as the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. 
It is a statement of God’s changelessness 
and of his oneness. It is a statement 
also of his activity in human history. 
God, our God, is the One who spoke to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; he is the 
One who has sent his Son into the world. 
He has spoken to us through his proph- 
ets and his Son. He is the God who 
acts. I want us to consider three state- 
ments, each one telling of something 
that God does. As we know what he 
does. we know what he is like. 


God Is Dependable 


First, God never lets us down. He 
is .he one utterly dependable personal- 
ity in the world. We can count on him. 
He will do whatever he says he will do. 
He has the power, he has the inclina- 
tion, and he has the will. One of the 
great disappointments in human rela- 
tionships is being let down by someone 
we counted on; yet we know that every 
human fails and there is something un- 
dependable in every creature. With 
God, we can trust every one of his prom- 
ises because we know he never goes 
back on his word. He is able to do 
what he has said he will do. In human 
relationships we are thrilled by someone 
who can make good on his promise or 
on his boast. You remember the story 
of Babe Ruth in the World Series in 
Chicago in 1932. With the Chicago 
team and crowd riding him for all they 
were worth and with two strikes on him 
at bat, he pointed out to center field. 
He hit the next ball pitched and it 
sailed completely out of the park over 
the center field wall for one of the long- 
est home runs on record at Wrigley 
Field. We all get a thrill out of a story 
like that. Infinitely more we should be 
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thrilled when we think of God who is 
completely dependable. He is the One 
who can say through his prophet to his 
people and to us, “Prove me now here- 
with.’”” From Abraham to Christ, the 
Bible is the record of the dependability 
of God, of the fact that he never lets us 
down. 

Let us admit quickly that there are 
times when we feel that God has let us 
down. The truth of the matter is that 
we have let ourselves down. The fail- 
ure is not with God but with ourselves. 
The finger always points back to Cal- 
vary. There God gave his utmost for 
us. After giving such a gift, how can 
we feel that now he will let us down? 
God promises to save us by the blood of 
Jesus Christ. We can believe that. He 
promises in Christ to give us all the help 
we need. He told Paul, ‘‘My grace is 
sufficient for you.” We can trust him 
infinitely; therefore we can commit our- 
selves to him without reserve. There is 
no need to hold back with God. He is 
able to keep what we have committed 
unto him against any day. He is the 
one constant in every equation. You 
are going to give your life to something 
or someone. Why not give it to One in 
whom you can trust completely, who 
will never let you down? 


He Holds Us Responsible 


Second, God never lets us off. God 
is not an indulgent grandfather who 
looks down with a tolerant smile on 
everything that we do. He has given 
us the power to choose and we are re- 
sponsible for the choices we make. With 
God sin is always sin and it is always 
abhorrent to him. We pay for the mis- 
takes we make and the sins we commit. 
All of us have the feeling that God, after 
all, is not going to hold anything against 
us. It is true that by his forgiving love, 
he, in Christ, has paid the penalty for 
our sins so that we may live and not die. 
However, he does not remove the con- 
séquences of our sins from us. 

You remember that God did not let 
David, the man after his own heart, off. 


He paid for the consequences of his sins. 
He had another man murdered and took 
his wife. God sent the prophet Nathan, 
and by the parable of the poor man with 
the one ewe lamb showed David that he 
held him responsible and accountable 
for the sin that he had done. The child 
born of this adulterous union died. 
David could never erase from his mem- 
ory the deed that he had done. 

The great apostle Paul could never 
forget that once he had persecuted the 
chureh of Jesus Christ. In writing to 
Timothy, he called himself the chief of 
sinners; and to the Corinthians he said 
he was the least of the apostles, not 
meet to be called an apostle because 
he persecuted the church of God. 

We know that both of these men were 
forgiven but the consequence and the 
memory of their sin remained with them 
for the rest of their lives. 

Personally, I do not believe there is 
any doubt that people pay here in this 
life for wrongs they have done. [ am 
positive that we pay sooner or later, in 
this life or the next, for God never lets 
us off. As a nation we should stop and 
ponder this fact. We are in the most 
favored position of any nation in the 
history of the world, yet there is plain 
evidence of rottenness at every level of 
our political and social life. We are 
a nation where almost anything is con- 
doned as long as it is legal; a nation 
where we want business as usual while 
thousands of our young men are fight- 
ing and dying on a foreign shore; a na- 
tion where the horrible thought can 
come to us that the fighting in Korea 
is a political war without real purpose 
behind it, and for goals that no one 
seems able to determine; a nation that 
no longer has any Sabbath but a holi- 
day every Sunday. We as individuals 
should also ponder it. We who are 
greedy for gain, to whom shrewdness is 
as good as integrity, who desire pleasure 
and luxury above all else, who are more 
concerned for society than for the 
church, who question every good motive. 
We need to remember that God never 
lets us off. 

In the third place, God never lets us 
go. The psalmist sings of this: 
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“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence? 

“if [ ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there: if I make my bed in hell, behold 
thou art there. 

“If [| take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea; 

“Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand hold me.” 

This is the great message of the pro- 
vidence of God. Wherever we are, 
wherever we may go, God is there. We 
are never beyond his presence and his 
himself; he 

And when 
he has found us, he never lets us go. 


care. He calls us to 


searches us out and finds us. 


Truly, as Francis Thompson found out 
and wrote, he is the Hound of Heaven. 
And though we flee him down the nights 
through many labyrinthian 
ways, we find at last that our rest is 


and days 


only in him, and that we have been flee- 
ing that which we most desire. Even 
as we turn to seek him we realize that 


he is the One who seeks. 


“tT sought the Lord, and afterward I 
knew, 

He moved my soul to seek him, seeking 
me; 


It was not I that found, O Savior true, 
No, I was found of thee.” 


When he finds us then we are truly 
at home and at home forever. It is even 
as the hymn writer said: 


“I know not where his islands lift their 
fronded palms in air; 

1 only know I eannot drift beyond his 
love and care.”’ 


That is the assurance that God gives 
This does not mean that we have 
suddenly been made perfect. Sin and 
evil stili taint every corner of our being. 


to us. 


The glorious truth is that in spite of our 
sin, our evil, and our rebellion, God 
never iets us go. 

This is the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the God and 
He is 
the same yesterday, today, and forever. 
We may not be able to give an adequate 
definition of his nature; we may not 


Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


understand many things about his being. 
But as we know of his activity in human 
history and as we meet him as a person, 
we can know what he is like because we 
know what he does. 

He never lets us down; he never lets 
us off; he never lets us go. 


The Americas in Today’s World 


By JOHN A. MACKAY* 


HE WORLD is divided into two 

immense islands —the ‘world 

islands,’ made up of Asia, Eu- 
rope and Africa, and the ‘‘other world 
island” made up of the Americas. It 
would be interesting to consider the 
Americas in the historical and geopoliti- 
cal setting of the world as a whole, but 
let us deal here with the Americas with- 
in the spiritual conflicts of today. 

Our first responsibility is to under- 
stand what has happened in today’s 
world and the main characteristics of 
the world in which we live. To begin 
with, we find the co-existence of physi- 
cal unity and of spiritual disunity. Our 
world is one. All men are neighbors. 
But concurrently we have a world of 
spiritual disunity, more divided than at 
any time in history. The sense of 
spiritual unity is gone. Physical unity 
on the other hand makes it possible for 
the world to become a prey to waves 
of emotion which can encircle the globe. 


Nationalism, a Neurosis 


*We must recognize the consequences 
of two world wars and the threat of a 
third. Everything in the catalogue of 
human tragedy is present today. Among 
other things we find a _ nationalistic 
frenzy. People can become frenzied and 
mad not only as individuals and in small 
groups but nationally, on a broad collec- 


tive scale. We cannot treat a frenzied 


*President, Princeton Seminary. This 
is a statement made recently before the 
advisory committee of the International 
Missionary Council. 
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nation in purely legalistic terms. We 
must show mercy; we must understand 
what has happened; we must recognize 
national collective madness as we recog- 
nize the fact of neuroses in the ordi- 
nary reJations of life. 

Again there is abroad in our world 
a dynamic secularism, a fanatical attack 
on the religious basis of existence. Its 
seat is Soviet Russia. 

We in the Americas are in a privi- 
leged situation. Linguistically two lan- 
guages can solve our international prob- 
lems! English on the one hand, and 
Spanish or Portuguese, on the other. 
A simple bi-lingualism is the key to 
citizenship in the Western World. With 
us the ‘frontier’? does not mean what 
it does so tragically elsewhere. In the 
Americas, frontiers have been “the 
hither side of free land,” rather than 
“fortified boundaries between thickly 
populated areas.’”’ There is no Ameri- 
can tradition of mutual hatred. 

Finally, we have the advantage that 
the inhabitants of both continents which 
make up this “other world island,” the 
world of Columbus, have been “baptized 
into Jesus Christ.”” Spiriual unity and 
cooperation in the Protestant part of 
the Western World has become more ef- 
fective than elsewhere in the world. 
Religious freedom has become a reality. 


Responsibility to Share 


The responsibility is laid upon us to 
share certain experiences with the rest 
of the world, primarily our experiences 
with revolution and with freedom. The 
type of volcanic social revolution which 


has recently been taking place in the 
world began in the Americas. 

The Mexican revolution of 1910 was 
the first of the new type. But the 
Mexican revolution, with all its glorious 
promise, failed to realize its possibilities 
because it evolved no doctrine of man 
as man, but only of Mexican man. No 
revolution that does not envisage man 
as God’s creature, a being not deter- 
mined merely by economic circum- 
stances, or racial heritage, has a crea- 
tive future. 

What alarms one at the moment is 
that there is being evolved in this coun- 
try a view of ‘‘American man” as being 
more important than the man whom 
yod made. We face the peril of abso- 
lutizing ‘‘American man.”’ This is idola- 
try and can end in the most serious dis- 
aster. There is a place for a “Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities,” but 
there is more place for a ‘‘Committee on 
this America Under God.”” Communism 
will be ultimately wrecked on the bed- 
rock of human nature. Economic, 
racial and Freudian men, are all at bot- 
tom men whom God made and Jesus 
Christ redeemed. 


What of Freedom? 


Our other experience worthy of shar- 
ing is our experience with freedom. 
There are two native expressions of 
freedom—freedom from alien control 
and freedom to do that which is right 
in loyalty to a positive cause. Negative 
freedom—-freedom from—exposes those 
who possess it to tyranny. The fate of 
Argentina is an example. Argentina in 
recent decades had virtually proclaimed 
a neutrality as regards all great human 
causes. The country fell a prey to 
Peron. Freedom under God, freedom 
as a “divine captivity,” must be con- 
trasted with the freedom that merely 
says ‘‘we don’t want to be pushed 
around.” We must watch Communism, 
of course. But our chief peril in this 
country is the possible emergence, in 
certain circumstances, of a special brand 
of fascism. 

We are in danger of betraying right- 
eousness by our self-righteousness. We 
tend to talk only of security, forgetting 
that it is righteousness that exalts a 
nation. That, and not security, must 
be our major concern. Let us dedicate 
ourselves afresh to God to fulfill our 
destiny—our sense of mission. We have 
built up much goodwill and are tragic- 
ally losing it. 

The churches of this country gave a 
dynamic missionary meaning to ‘“ecu- 
menical”’’ in the 1900s. It meant unity 
in action. It was a thrust into the 
whole world with the message of Chris- 
tianity. The world needs today a sense 
of mission and a sense of unity. In 
loyalty to the experience God has given 
us, it is ours as evangelical Christians 
to infuse into the life of our world the 
spiritual dynamism which is associated 
with mission and the patience and for- 
bearance which are associated with 
unity. 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions below are: Rachel Henderlite, Assembly's Training 

School faculty; Jos. M. Gettys, formerly of ATS, now of Dallas, Texas; and 

Charles L. Crane, former missionary to Africa, now of Richmond, Va. Modera- 
tor is THE OUTLOOK’S editor. 


POLITICS IN THE BIBLE 


Is there any reference in the 
Bible to politics? 


HENDERLITE—I’m not sure there 
is any reference to politics as such. It 
seems to me there are two or three 
things though that have been said in the 
Bible that would give us some light on 
it. For example, when a coin was shown 
to Jesus and the disciples asked whether 
they should render tribute to Caesar or 
not, Jesus said to them, ‘‘Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s,”’ as 
though he recognized very definitely 
that there are civil obligations as well 
as religious obligations. And _ then, 
Paul has something very clear to say 
about the fact that we should obey our 
civil rulers. There is recognition all 
the way through Christianity, although 
not specifically stated on just these 
terms, that one who is a member of soci- 
ety is not free from his obligation to soc- 
ety because he is also a member of the 
church, but is responsible for all parts 
of society. 


GETTYS—wWouldn’t you add too the 
teaching of the prophets who were cer- 
tainly having a good deal to say about 
the affairs of civil and social and na- 
tional life. Whether you call it politics 
or what, they were certainly having 
plenty to say about the life of the peo- 
ple. 


MODERATOR— A great deal depends 
upon how we interpret this word poli- 
tics, of course, but if we think of it in 
terms of the total national life, partic- 
ularly as you refer to the prophets and 
the relation of the nation to other na- 
tions, then, is seems to me that we have 
some graphic illustrations of Biblical 
concern for politics in many different 
ways. 


BENEFIT FROM COMMUNION 


What could be wrong with a per- 
son who does not get any benefit 
from Holy Communion? 


GETTYS—Well, I would suggest that 
you go to some person whom you trust, 
who understands you and knows you 
best, to your minister or someone like 
that, and talk it through with him, be- 
cause there could be so many things that 
would hinder an experience of the pre- 
sence of Christ in the communion serv- 
ice. [ don’t believe I could give a very 
intelligent answer without knowing 
more about how a person feels and 
things of that sort. 

MODERATOR—Do you think it 
would be helpful if we had for adults in 
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our churches, as we sometimes have for 
children, some very practical and spe- 
cific explanations of what the Commun- 
ion service symbolizes, how people 
should conduct themselves and what 
they should think about as they partici- 
pate in the service? 

GETTYS—I think that would help a 
great deal. 


UNWILLING SERVICE 


If a person grudgingly and unwill- 
ingly performs a sacrificial Christian 
service, what reward may he expect of 
it? 


CRANE—I think the main reward he 


may expect is to learn to do the next 
hard task in a spirit of greater submis- 
sion. I think the rule for all our lives 
should be that we should not do just 
those things for Christ that we want 
to do, that we should do some thiigs 
that we don’t want to do. I think that 
principle sent me to Africa, because 1 
certainly didn’t want to go, but I went. 
Actually, I found out that it was much 
better than I had thought. It seems tu 
me that we should all keep in mind the 
teaching of Christ and the disciples that 
we should not perform any service for 
Christ with any expectation of material 
reward, or with the purpose of acquiring 
any treasury of merit, but purely and 
solely with the motivation of love fcr 
Christ underlying our service. 
HENDERLITE—Is it not true that 
many times when you begin to perform 
a service grudgingly and unwillingly 
you learn through the doing of it to be- 
come much more willing as you pro- 
ceed? 
ANY QUESTIONS? 


Corporations and Their Gifts 


A Plan on Giving the ‘‘Five Percent’’ 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—A 400- 
page book of questions and answers as 
to how corporations can set up a long- 
range program to give five percent of 
their annual income to tax-exempt re- 
ligious, educational, and charitable or- 
ganizations has been issued here by the 
National Planning Association.* 

The planning group said that the new 
publication has been prepared in _ re- 
sponse to heavy demand from business 
organizations which literally ‘‘gobbled 
up” 75,000 copies of a booklet titled 
“The Five Percent,’’ issued by NPA last 
year. 

The association has been urging busi- 
ness executives to give the maximum 
five percent to charitable purposes al- 
lowed by present corporation income tax 
laws and to do so on a comprehensive 
long-range program rather than merely 
as piecemeal ‘“hand-outs.”’ 

Entitled ‘“‘The Manual of Corporate 
Giving,’”’ the new volume has_ been 
edited, as was the first, by two eminent 
business economists, Beardsley Ruml 
and Theodore Geiger. 

Corporate donations cost the com- 
panies making them as little as 18 cents 
on the dollar, the manual emphasizes, 
and bring tangible as well as intangible 
rewards to American business. 

H. Christian Sonne, president of the 
planning association said, in releasing 
the volume: 


“Our interest in the ‘five percent’ 
springs from the conviction that the 
maintenance of private educational, 
scientific, and welfare organizations and 
activities is vital to the continued health 


*800 2ist. St., N. W., Washington 6, D. 
C. 


of our democracy.” 

“‘More private support of such activi- 
ties is imperative today when private 
institutions are increasingly confronted 
with the dilemma of fixed incomes and 
rising costs.”’ 


The NPA manual, in addition to be- 
ing of interest to businessmen, will be 
of considerable value to leaders of re- 
ligious, educational, charitable, and wel- 
fare groups who have the responsibility 
of directing fund raising. 


CONGRESS APPROVES 20% 
DEDUCTION MEASURE 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Con- 
gress has given final approval to a bill 
raising to 20 percent the amount of an 
individual’s income that may be ex- 
empt from income tax because of con- 
tributions to religious, educational, 
or charitable organizations. 

The measure was passed in the 
final rush for adjournment as the 
IIouse accepted a House-Senate con- 
ference report approving the increase 
from 15 to 20 percent. The Senate 
previously had voted in favor of the 
bill. 

The tiberalization of the tax laws 
was in the form of an amendment to a 
minor House bill exempting from tax 
athletic events sponsored for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. 

In approving the legislation, the 
tax-writing Senate Finance Commit- 
tee said the new 20 percent limit 
would give much-needed relief to pri- 
vate schools, colleges, hospitals and 
other organizations which are becom- 
ing more dependent on contributions 
to balance their budgets. 
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EDITORIAL 


Assembly Procedure 


In addition to news items which we 
have reported trom the 
USA, Assembly and other church courts, 
we think our readers might be inter- 





Presbyterian, 


ested in some reactions which came to 
us as we viewed the pro-edure of the 
high court of the USA body in its 1952 
meeting. 

The recent reorganization of our As- 
sembly was clear evidence that we al 
ways want to improve our methods of 
doing the Lord’s work The advances 
which we made at that time have 
brought suitable rewards. 

Seating. Although it restricts some 
of the freedom of individuals, we )be- 
lieve it is better to have assigned seats 
for the commissioners. In the USA As- 
sembly commissioners sit in numbered 
and assigned seats (diagrammed in the 
White Book) where any man can be 
located at any time. 
sible, not only to find individuals but, 
more important, for these 
meet instantly to transact 
which may be theirs as a 
(These sections name their members to 
various committees.) 


This makes it pos 
groups to 
business 


section. 


Furthermore, 


this assures the restriction of non-com- 
commissioners to areas designated for 
visitcrs only. 
Evangelism. Our Assembly’s_ brief 
conference on evangelism is serving a 
useful purpose but it can hardly com- 
pare with the two-day pre-Assembly con- 
ference on evangelism which the USA 
body holds. 
Opening. Commissioners who sat 
through the long, hot, opening session 
in Charleston will probably agree with 
It is our feeling 
that the USA schedule lends more dig- 
nity and meaning to the opening of the 
meeting by providing a greater service 
of worship, a sermon by the retiring 


this next suggestion. 


moderator, and the communion service 
at 10:30 a. m. There is no business of 
the Assembly transacted whatsoever. 
All such comes at the official opening 
that afternoon. Such a plan appears to 
us to have decided advantages. 
Moderator. We have long considered 
the possibilities of nominating a moder- 
ator and on one earlier oceasion quizzed 
all former moderators about the situ- 
ation. Now, we come to the conclusion 
that it is far better to bring these nomi- 
nations out in the open instead of hav- 
ing them going on undercover, as they 
invariably do. There is nothing unbe- 
coming in a presbytery’s nomination of 
a commissioner, publicly and in print, 
as a candidate for moderator. Then, 
about his service. Our Reorganization 
made a strong recommendation that the 
moderator be used largely during his 
term of office. We are not making the 
fullest possible use of this opportunity. 
The USA moderator is used in a well- 
planned, effective manner across the na- 
tion. We can improve what we are do- 
ing, though this will require some addi- 
tions to the budget. Then, we like the 
rather full and comprehensive report 
which the moderator makes to the USA 
Assembly at the close of his term. This 
is not read but is printed in the Assem- 
bly’s newspaper. It is a good policy. 
Stated Clerk. Other Presbyterian 
bodies make more of the Stated Clerk’s 
office than we appear to do. That is, 
they attach more dignity to it. They 
expect that officer and servant of the 
Assembly to be in a position to counsel 
the Assembly and to help direct its 
movement. Our practice is to fail to 
provide him adequate help and to load 
him with details which someone else 
could well care for. One token in the 
USA Assembly is that his assistants have 
desks on the level with the congrega- 
tion while he sits in the pulpit with the 


moderator. 


Gandhi was a very ordinary man 
who became a saint by settine him- 
self impossible standards and then 
seeking spiritual power to live up 
to them. His whole life was spent 
im an effort to achieve the same 
miracle on the widest possible soc- 
ial scale.-—REGINALD REYNOLDS 
in A Quest for Gandhi. 


Printing. Evidently a large budget 
is required for printing reports of the 
USA Assembly. Ours are _ mimeo- 
graphed. The saving may be well worth- 
while; the printing may not be worth 
the difference; but it would seem that 
we could use to advantage more print- 
ing, and better printing, than we do, 
though of course we often cannot com- 
mand comparable metropolitan facili- 
ties. 

Applause. 
commissioners 


Each year our Assembly’s 

have to be warned 
against applauding. This appears to be 
a restriction peculiar to our court. The 
official visitor from Britain was embar- 
rassed when he found himself, having 
been in the USA meeting, leading ap- 
plause in Charleston. To be sure. this 
practice can be abused as men applaud 
in debates, but we think we probably 
ought to experiment a bit. Something 
of warmth and spontaneity and of genu- 
ine feeling is missing when such a body 
is prohibited from so expressing itself. 
We Presbyterians could well stand some 
unbending. This might be a good oppor- 
tunity for us to relax a bit of our dig- 
nity. Let’s think it over. 


Work Camps Are Important 


Our RNS story cn work camps which 
appears on page four should be of more 
than passing interest to our readers. 
In addition to the significance of the 
movement itself, we have noted an in- 
creasing number of young people from 
our church who are participating in pro- 
jects across the world (OUTLOOK, 
June 9,16). 

We have reported occasional work 
camps within our own bounds, usually 
in connection with one of our develop- 
ing camp and conference centers. How- 
ever, we have not had enough (if any) 
work camps planned solely for some 
group or area not directly related to the 
program of our own church, thereby 
making a more discerning and sacrific- 
ial demand upon the workers. 

There is much in the work camp 
movement to commend it—its whole- 
some joining of work and worship, 
drawing together people of very differ- 
ent backgrounds, yet with a common 
loyalty and dedication, in a program of 
vitality and, depending upon the pro- 
ject, of high significance. 

If we can have letters (brief ones) 
from young people or others in these 
work camps we shall be glad to share 
their insights with our readers. Then 
if we can be informed about various 
work camps sponsored by groups from 
our own church we shall be glad to tell 
our readers. 

Something else. 
leaders in our 


We understand that 
church’s program of 
men’s work are re-casting their plans. 
As they do, let us suggest that any 
men’s group will be enriched by making 
it possible for a young person to partici- 
pate in one of these work camps in for- 
eign lands. It will be good for all con- 
cerned. 
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Footnote to Colossians 1:24—2:5 


CHRIST--POINT OF REFERENCE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





N A FRIENDS’ MEETING one First- 

Day, a professor of physics was 

moved to speak about points of re- 
ference, an idea familiar to all students 
of physics. All physical measurements, 
of distance, brightness, heat, mass, elec- 
tromotive force, or whatnot, are ex- 
pressed with some point of reference. 
This point is not always named; but it is 
always undersaood, and ‘‘readings” are 
without meaning unless the point of re- 
ference is known. If you say, the ther- 
mometer reached 90 today, you mean 
that it reached 90 degrees above zero, 
Fahrenheit; and even this does not mean 
anything unless it is known what zero 
means and to what it refers. If your 
town has an elevation of 2700 feet, you 
mean feet above mean sea level, not 
high tide nor low tide. The professor 
went on to apply this to Jesus Christ. 
For the Christian, Christ is always the 
point of reference, for his actions, char- 
acter and ideals. 

Our passage from Colossians illus- 
trates this point in at least seven ways. 
Let us take them in order. 

1. Christ and the Christian’s suffer- 
ing. Christ can be a point of reference 
for a suffering Christian in more ways 
than one. But Paul here lights up a 
thought too rarely perceived: that the 
Christian can complete what was lack- 
ing in the sufferings of Christ. Christ 
died for all (II Cor. 5:14, 15); but if 
he suffered alone, his death would affect 
very few. The story of Christ must be 
told; the life and work of Christ—yes, 
his death and resurrection, as Paul used 
to say—must be lived again. God is 
ready with his part of the great Recon- 
ciliation; but before men accept it and 
(as it were) lay down their arms, a 
great deal more has to be done and en- 
dured. Christ is never to be brought to 
men, nor men to Christ, in a painless, 
effortless fashion. Wherever the gospel 
spreads slowly, or is pushed back, it is 
because Christians are unwilling to take 
their part in fulfilling the sufferings of 
their Lord. 

2. Christ and the church. So far as 
this race of man and this life are con- 
cerned, these two are mutually indis- 
pensable. A Christ who did not care 
whether he had a church or not would 
be inconceivable. A church that does 
not care whether it has Christ or not 
should be equally inconceivable, except 
that we do see “churches” which seem 
to care more about almost anything else 
than Christ. The church is not the em- 
bodiment of a creed, nor of a hierarchy; 
but only the body of Christ, his chosen 
home and instrument in this world. 

3. Christ and preaching. For Paul 
and for all great Christian preachers 
after him, Christ is the point of refer- 
ence in preaching. “Him we _ pro- 
claim. . . .” The central theme of 
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preaching is a Who, not a What nor a 
Why. This is not to say that all our 
sermons must be confined to talk about 
the life and death of Jesus (Paul’s were 
not). But Christ must be the focus of 
Christian preaching. He is the Word. 
A small sectarian congregation once put 
in front of its buildings, in neon lights, 
the affirmation WE PREACH CHRIST. 
But there were other congregations in 
that city doing a better job of that, 
without boasting about it in letters two 


feet high. Christ does not need to be 
yelled about; but he must be pro- 
claimed. 


4. Christ and the human ideal 
(‘that we may present every 
man... .”). Heis the point of refer- 
ence for growth in the Christian life. 
Saints have been painted with halos; it 
would be more to the point if every 
Christian who is called to be a saint 
(and who is not?) were aware of the 
glowing glory of Christ around him, a 
shining outline into which he fits very 
awkwardly. One begins to be a saint, 
really, in proportion as one’s actual 
portrait comes closer and closer to fill- 
ing out that heaven-lighted silhouette 
of Christ. 

5. Christ and our hope. Paul used 
the word “glory” to mean various 
things; here he is thinking of man’s 
final destiny. As we look honestly at 
ourselves, what can we see that is worth 
keeping beyond the customary 70 years? 
On the contrary, there is much in here 
which has already had too long a day. 
Whatever there is of me, in me, does not 
give me much hope of glory; indeed 
quite the opposite. But if there is any- 
thing of Christ in me, then there is that 


in me which does not deserve to perish 
and will not perish. Christ is the Chris- 
tian’s point of reference for the Chris- 
tian’s hope of immortality. 

6. Christ and ‘assured understand- 
ing” (2:2, RSV). As Robert Browning 
wrote in ‘‘A Death in the Desert,”’ 


“T say, the acknowledgment of God in 
Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it 
And has so far advanced thee to be 
wise.”’ 
This is poetic exaggeration, to be sure. 
If it were quite true, no Christian could 
ever have an unanswered question in his 
mind. But it is true, as Browning (and 
1is Saint John) meant it. The deepest 
questions of life and death, the ques- 
tions whose answers we must know— 
these are riddles apart from Christ, but 
to one who acknowledges ‘God in 
Christ,’”’ the torturing riddles disappear. 
7. Christ and our faith. Paul be- 
lieved in the church; he believed in him- 
self; he believed in many truths large 
and small. But he never once hinged 
his own Christian faith on the church or 
on any system of doctrine. If you would 
go through Paul’s letters and substitute 
the word “creed’’ or “church” or 
“truth” (meaning truth-in-general, uni- 
versal principles), wherever he speaks 
of faith in Christ, you would see what a 
parody this would produce. Thus our 
own faith, if it have any point of refer- 
ence other than Jesus Christ himself, is 
a parody and a failure. Even to sub- 
stitute faith in the Bible for faith in 
Christ is a mistake. As Dr. Cunliffe- 
Jones says (The Authority of the Bibli- 
cal Revelation, p. 119), “The Bible has 
been inspired by the Holy Spirit to tes- 
tify to the divine revelation in Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’’ Unless our faith’s 
center of reference is Christ himself, the 
Bible’s testimony, so far as we are con- 
cerned, has failed. 
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CHURCH NEWS 
Politics Is Chief 


Topic Among Texans 





Texas News Letter 


Hottest thing in Texas just now is 
not the July sun but politics. 
voices which are heard unite in »pposi- 
tion to the 


Dominant 
national administration. 
Governor Allan Shivers, 
running for a second term, has maneu- 


Japtist layman 


vered the Democratic forces into a non- 
commital position on all national issues 
and candidates and from this vantage 
point will lead Texas Democrats in bat- 
tle against the locally unpopular civil 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


Character 














rights issue and will seek support for 
returning the tidelands to the states. 
Shivers has been named to the national 
platform committee. Another 
Baptist, Attorney General Price Daniel, 
seeks the seat of Senator Tom Connally, 
who is not a candidate for re-election. 
Daniel led the state’s fight on the tide- 
lands issue. His opponent is Methodist 
Lindley Beckworth who has served 16 
years in Congress. Most lively issue 
lately has been in Republican circles 
with the widely-publicized contest on 
the Eisenhower-Taft delegates which 
was finally resolved in Chicago when the 
Eisenhower delegates were seated. 
Many feel that popular sentiment to- 
Eisenhower might enable the 
Republicans to carry the state this fall. 
Taft was given no chance of doing so. 


party’s 


wards 


Graham Services Attract 
Large Crowds in Houston 

The May 4-June 8 revival in Houston, 
led by Billy Graham, was supported by 
the local council of churches, including 
the Presbyterians. Charles L. King of 
the First church commented on the ef- 
fort as follows: ‘‘My impression is that 
the City of Houston received a large 
blessing by the meetings. For more than 
a month religion had a large place in 
the Houston newspapers. Hundreds of 
business men were deeply impressed. 
The young people of the churches were 
deeply impressed and many re-vconse- 
crated themselves. Thousands on top 
of thousands heard the gospel presented 
in a simple, forceful way. I see no ill 
effects whatsoever. If Billy Graham 
were to come again, I would try to co- 
operate even more fully.’’ Preaching 
86 times to a total of 462,500 people, 
Graham reported over 3,000 first-de- 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


THE SUPREME EFFORT IS TO 
TEACH MEN—HOW TO THINK, 
HOW TO BEHAVE, HOW TO LIVE 
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OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


ewhy not write Stillman 
(n your will? 


@ Why not send your per- 
ional contribution, today? 








FALL 


Write for catalog. 





ENROLL NOW FOR 
SESSION—College or 
SUMMER SCHOOL—College or Preparatory Department 

Educational Excellence. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Box B—R 


Preparatory Department 


Christian Emphasis. 





Maxton, N. C. 
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cisions and some 4,700 re-dedications. 
Of the total, children accounted for 
13%. The budget of $77,000 was raised 
through free-will offerings, with enough 
left over to pay for Graham’s nation- 
wide radio program, ‘“‘The Hour of De- 
cision.”’ 


Dallas Ball Club 
Breaks Color Line 

The Texas League’s Dallas Eagles 
broke the color line in professional base- 
ball this season when R. W. (Dick) 
Burnett, club owner, announced that 
Negroes who could make the grade 
would be welcome on his roster. From 
among many who tried, only pitcher 
Dave Hoskins made it. He is now one 
of the two mainstays of the pitching 
staff, with his performance helping 
Dallas hold first place in league stand- 
ings. Only adverse reaction to the move 
came from Louisiana whose Sreveport 
Sports are in the same league. There is 
some talk from Shreveport about efforts 
to have a law passed prohibiting the 
performance of Negroes in games with 
whites. 


School Head Charged 
With Discrimination 


A new slant on the church-state issue 
has appeared in the little town of La 
Vega, a suburb of Waco. Five hundred 
citizens signed a petition to the local 
school board demanding the firing of 


P. W. Shelton, superintendent of 
schools. They charged religious dis- 
crimination. Shelton, who is a Baptist, 


was charged with requiring teachers 
and pupils to attend ‘‘mostly Baptist- 
style’’ morning religious sessions, fail- 
ing three Roman Catholic students be- 
cause they declined to attend a Baptist 
convention, refusing to allow the organ- 
ization of a girls’ basketball team on 
grounds of “indecency,” discrimination 
against Latin-American students, firing 
the principal who questioned his ac- 
tions, and, in general, trying “to turn 
the (public) school into a predominantly 
Baptist institution.”” The petition fol- 
lowed a walkout by the students one 
morning. Two public meetings were 
held where the charges were debated. 


Presbytery Sends Three 
Delegates to Mexico 


Western Texas Presbytery, at its 
spring meeting, commissioned three of 
its members to attend meetings of two 
presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church 
of Mexico. They were said to be the 
first such delegates from across the 
border in the adjoining presbytery in 
the United States in 33 years. Each 
presbytery is to send delegations to 
Western Texas Presbytery’s meeting 
this fall. The committee, reporting on 
its trip, recommended that presbytery 
establish the practice of sending fra- 
ternal delegates to the neighboring 
Mexican presbyteries along the border. 

ROBERT P. DOUGLASS. 

Dallas. 
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Agencies Show Increase, Decrease 


Agency receipts from benevolences 
through June 30 are reported as fol- 


lows: 


Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$38,480; decrease from last year, 
$8,001. 

Christian Education (Richmond), 
$33,421; increase, $8,447. 

Chureh Extension (Atlanta), $87,- 


309; decrease, $9,701; Program of Pro- 
gress received late, $6,297; Mother’s 
Day, to date, $6,386. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $51,540; 
$7,169. JInter-Church Agen- 
cies, $2,471; increase, $465. 

World Missions (Nashville), 
686; increase, $41,287. 
Progress, $32,845. 


decrease 


$266,- 
Program of 


OXNAM PLEDGES FIGHT FOR 
MORALITY IN WASHINGTON 


New York (RNS)—Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam said here that he 
will make the voice of ‘America’s 
largest Protestant denomination”’ heard 
in Washington for peace, morality and 
political righteousness. 

Bishop Oxnam made the pledge at a 
dinner in his honor attended by more 
than 600 persons. It was his farewell 
message to the New York Area Metho- 
dist constituency before leaving for the 


nation’s capital where he will have 
charge of the Washington Area. 

The bishop expressed hope of making 
“creative contributions” to Washington 
thought and life by reaffirming that ‘‘no 
nation can long endure without a firm 
moral foundation.” 


Referring to the need for greater po- 
litical morality, Bishop Oxnam urged 
church laymen to engage in a “mission 
of transformation” by ‘“‘ penetrating” 
city and national administrations from 
within. 


Templeton Attracts Record 
Crowds in Evansville Series 


Evansville, Ind. (RNS)—A record 
crowd of more than 10,000 attended 
a religious rally in the civic amphi- 
theater here at which Charles Temple- 
ton, staff evangelist of the National 
Council of Churches, was the speaker. 

The crowd began pouring into the 
amphitheater six hours before the 
evangelist was scheduled to speak. 

Since the opening of the amphi- 
theater early this spring some of the 
finest concert programs 
have been held there but none has 
attracted anywhere near the attend- 
ance of the Templeton rally. 

Mr. Templeton was the featured 
speaker at the Greater Evansville 


country’s 


Christian Rally last February when 
he broke all city indoor attendance 
records by speaking to more than 
90,000 persons in 25 appearances. 
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OUR RADIO PREACHER 
DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD 
Pastor of First Presbyterian Church 
Greensboro, N. C. 
SUNDAY, JULY 27 
‘‘On Being Sure of God’’ 
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Copies of this important book 
may be ordered from your local 
bookstore or directly from the 
publisher, ~~ 


RINEHART & COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 


influence on the 


modern world 


The 


A NEW APPRAISAL 
By John P. McKnight 


Former Associated Press correspondent in Rome, 
Davidson College ’28 


oA penetrating analysis of the Papacy’s role in history 
Americans will be most interested in the author’s treatment 
of the relations between the Papacy and American democracy . 

on every controversial issue, the author’s view is temperate and 
calmly stated, his position is clear, and his facts are martialed to sup- 
port his judgment. . . . This is undoubtedly one of the most impor- 
tant studies of the modern papacy and the Catholic Chureh which 
has yet appeared, and its penetrating light on a difficult prob- 
lem should be welcome to all Americans, of whatever faith.’’— 


Professor J. A. McGeachy, Jr., and Henry T. Lilly, Davidson 


College. 


Postpaid, $5.00 
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" Training School, Richmond, Va., next 

CAMPUS NE WSs fall. She will be associate director of 

field work and assistant professor of re- 

ligious education, with special responsi- 
bility in the field of children’s work. 

Miss Newbury is now assistant prin- 

cipal of a large elementary school in 





JOSEPHINE NEWBURY WILL 
JOIN A. T. S. FACULTY 
Miss Josephine Newbury, Atlanta, Ga., 


will join the faculty of the Assembly's atjanta and has had a number of years 


of successful experience as director of 
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Our annual parade of states, towns and churches is now beginning . 
Be sure your church and young people are included with an adequate 


reservation of copies of 


The 1953 
Going-to-College 
Handbook 


(Vol. 7—out in August) 


SOME EARLY ORDERS: (IS YOUR CHURCH LISTED?) 


Winchester, Va., 50 
Toledo, Ohio, 100 
Wheeling, W. Va., 50 
Roanoke, Va., 50 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 75 
Amarillo, Texas, 50 
Madison, Wis., 50 
Davenport, Towa, 25 

Mt. Olive, N. C., 25 


Clayton, Mo., 40 copies 
Ft. Worth, Texas, 50 
N. Kansas City, Mo., 25 
Bethesda, Md., 75 
Sherman, Texas, 50 
Evanston, Ill, 48 

St. Joseph, Mo., 50 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 50 
Jackson, Miss., 50 


Kingsport, Tenn., 50 
Lakeland, Fla., 26 
Keyser, W. Va., 100 
Lufkin, Texas, 30 
Clearwater, Fla., 50 
Yazoo City, Miss., 28 
Atlanta, Ga., 50 
etc., etc. 


ALL YOUR YOUNG PEOPLE want a copy. Those (1) in col- 
lege; (2) going for the first time; (3) now in high school. Plana 


going-to-college service or banquet in late August or early Sept. 


Your order received here before JULY 30, 1952, entitles you to substantial sav- 


ings: 
PRICES DISCOUNTS on orders before 
SEE. 2 sso & a desis Sa aa July 30: 
3-9 copies ......c000. ...-40¢ each EE 6 aisle & din aie ae S wai wiote sea 10% 
10-19 copies ...wescn.ces BOE CRED Me OOO gn enews keno 15% 
20-49 copies .............30¢ each eee err rey ee 20% 
50 or more .... ...25¢ each MAILING ENVELOPES, 2c each, or 


Postage will be paid where 
cash accompanies order. 


FREE on orders of 50 or more, if 
needed and requested . 


OGG DES Dale crea DO NOT DELAY—ORDER TODAY! ............... 
aa Handbooks (Vol. 7) when published in August to: Name....... 
Gece Bac acm Ge a ee el PER a oa fgcb va cele uly: oc % alles wise & I Gg laid ee eee a 
ee ee en -c cc caw clk bewn ees oe |” ae eer: mailing envelopes 
Cash enclosed $......: or, Send the bill to. 


[ ] (x) Check here to make this a standing order, guaranteeing you annually 
(1) lowest prices, (2) earliest delivery. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS °* 1N.6thSt. © Richmond 19, Va. 
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a kindergarten. She has also served as 
superintendent of the Sunday school of 
the Ormewood Park church in Atlanta. 

ATS officials announced earlier the 
election of Robert F. Boyd, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., as professor of English 
Bible. 


SHAW SMITH TAKES 
DAVIDSON POSITION 

C. Shaw Smith, Mount Olive, N. C., 
formerly commandant of Oak Ridge 
Military Institute, has been named 
director of the College Union and 
coordinator of student activities at 
Davidson College. A Davidson’ grad- 
uate of 1939 and a talented ma- 
gician by avocation who _ toured 
the U. S. and 27 foreign countries en- 
tertaining service men during World 
War II, Smith will be responsible for 
the new David Owens College Union 
which will be completed this fall and he 
will coordinate activities of the various 
student organizations and groups on the 
campus. 


PARK WILL HAVE 
RESIDENT ARTIST 

The first artist in residence at Park 
College (Mo.) will be Vincent Campa- 
nella where he will seek to integrate art 
with the religious program of this Pres- 
byterian-affiliated institution. In  ac- 
cepting the position, Campanella said, “I 
do hope you succeed in developing, not a 
painting and craft department, but an 
art department at Park College; this 
would be a service to all colleges.”’ 


WHAT HAPPENS TO 
GOODLAND GRADUATES? 

A recent issue of The Southeast Okla- 
homan, of Hugo, featured the achieve- 
ments of ten graduates of the Goodland 
Indian Orphanage, located there, in re- 
ply to the question, What becomes of 
boys and girls reared at Goodland Indian 
Orphanage? 








RELIGION is a part 
of a Schreiner education 


Regular church attendance is en- 
couraged at Schreiner, and chapel 
programs are held three times weekly. 
One week of each year is set aside as 
Religious Emphasis Week. 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Samuel, Judge and Prophet 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 8, 1952 
1 Samuel 4:1b—8:22; 12:14-25. Print 7:5-17. 


The man who led Israel out of the 
spiral of decay pictured so graphically 
in Judges was Samuel, who became after 
Moses the second founder of the nation. 
The early chapters of I Samuel, studied 
last week, describe 

1. His birth, 1:1-20. Hannah, one 
of the two wives of Elhanan, loved by 
him, but childless, asked God for a son. 
Samuel was born in answer to this 
prayer and accepted by Hannah as a 
gift from God. 

2. His dedication, 1:21-2:11. When 
Samuel was old enough to be weaned, 
his mother brought him to the taber- 
nacle at Shiloh and gave him formally 
to the Lord. 

2. His development, 2:12-36. In de- 
finite contrast to the sons of Eli, who 
were immoral and greedy, and in spite 
of their evil example, Samuel grew 
steadily—physically, socially, morally 
and spiritually. 

4. His call, 3:1-18. In early adoles- 
cence, probably, Samuel recognized 
God’s voice for the first time and re- 
sponded promptly to the divine call. 

5. His growing reputation, 3:19-4:1. 
We read how Samuel gradually became 
known as a prophet through all of Is- 
rael, and how through him the word of 
yod came gradually to the whole nation. 

These then were some of the factors 
which prepared Samuel for his life’s 
work: a pious home, his early dedica- 
tion to God, his rearing in the church, 
his well-rounded and steady growth, 
his readiness to listen to God’s voice, 
his refusal to be led into evil ways. 

Chapters 4-6 show us how badly 
Samuel’s services were needed: (1) the 
Israelites were politically oppressed. 
The Philistines had defeated them in 
battle and for twenty years now had 
held them as vassals in abject subjec- 


tion. (2) They were religiously indif- 
ferent. So little interest did they re- 


tain in the worship of Jehovah that the 
Ark, which the Philistines had captured, 
but which they feared to retain, and re- 
turned, therefore, to Israel, was allowed 
to rest in a private home for twenty 
years, and during the whole of this time 
there was no center of worship in Pal- 
estine. Many, it seemed, had come to 
the conclusion that Jehovah was impo- 
tent and had taken up the worship of 
the gods of the Canaanites. (3) They 
were socially disorganized. There was 
no unity among the tribes and no ad- 
ministration of justice in the land. Eli 
had been recognized as a judge by some 
of the tribes of Palestine, but even dur- 
ing his lifetime his sons had robbed the 
people and now for twenty years there 
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had been no administration of justice 
and no central authority in the land. 
But during these twenty years, twenty 
weary years which carried him from 
youth to midde age, Samuel labored pa- 
tiently, and at last we see the fruit of 
his labors. 

I. A Revival of Religion, 7:2b-3 

The Israelites had lamented after 
Jehovah ever since their great defeat, 
but their laments spent themselves evi- 
dently in longing for the ‘good old 
days,”’ for they made only one futile at- 
tempt to restore the Ark and to re-es- 
tablish the worship of Jehovah; and 
they did not bother to put away their 
heathen gods. The Baalim (‘‘strange 
gods’’ in the K. J. V) were the local 
gods of the Canaanites; the Ashtoreth, 
the local goddesses; their worship, as 
we have seen, was polytheistic, im- 
moral, cruel and often lascivious. 

During the whole of this time Sam- 
uel kept on preaching. As Dean says: 
“He knew where the evil lay; he knew, 
that in the moral government of Israel, 
prosperity hung upon religion; that na- 
tional repentance must precede national 
recovery; and he turned all the powers 
of his great mind to produce this 
change.” “If you do return unto Je- 
hovah with all your heart,’’ he said, 
“he will deliver you out of the hand of 
the Philistines.’”’ ‘‘Return unto Jehovah 
with all your heart,” that was the bur- 
den of his message, delivered in season 
and out of season for twenty years. 

He made it clear that this involved 
three things. ‘‘First,’’ as James H. 
Snowden once wrote, ‘‘the people would 
have to put away foreign gods. As 
Joshua had maintained centuries before, 
they would have to make a clear-cut de- 
cision whom they would serve. If Je- 
hovah was a God worthy of worship, he 
was worthy of all their worship. There 
could be no division in their loyalty.’ 
The putting away of their foreign gods 
was a harder condition than we might 
suppose at first sight. It was not mere 
senseless and ridiculous obstinacy that 
drew the Israelites to worship the gods 
of their neighbors. The temptation was 
a real and subtle one. Their own re- 
ligious worship as prescribed by Moses 
had little to stir the natural impulse of 
the human heart. It was simple; it was 
severe; it was self-denying. The wor- 
ship of the pagan nations was more 
lively and attractive.’ No moral de- 
mands were made on the worshippers. 
As other fertility cults of the time,, they 
pandered to man’s natural instincts and 
physical appetites. They were closely 


identified with the science of agricul- 
ture as it was known at that time. To 
put away Baalim and Ashtoreth was to 
put away that which stimulated the 
senses and to return to that which was 
puritanical and which made hard moral 
demands. 

Nonetheless that was the first con- 
dition of God’s favor. As Snowden 
adds: 


“Clear out false gods is the first in- 
junction of true religion. Whether they 
be graven images of antiquity or the 
materialistic luxuries and indulgences of 
modern times they have to he thrust 
out of the heart before true religion can 
begin its good work. 

“Samuel’s second suggestion in the 
plan for national spiritual regeneration 
was that the people should direct their 
hearts toward the Lord. Putting out 
false gods was a negative thing and, 
necessary as it was, could just go so far 
and no farther, because it was negative. 
His first suggestion was ‘don’t’. His 
next suggestion was ‘do.’ Their hearts 
could not be counted upon naturally to 
turn them toward the Lord. They would 
have to turn them, as a pilot at the 
wheel keeps in a certain course the ves- 
sel that would otherwise drift with the 
current. ... 

“But the Israelites were to go one 
step further. They were not only to put 
away false gods and direct their hearts 
toward the Lord, they were to serve 
him. They were to translate their faith 
into works. They were to make their 
religious devotion count in a world of 
many needs. Spiritual revival that does 
not culminate in spiritual service de- 
generates into sentimentality and is 
worse than useless. God intends not 
only that men shall be good but that 
they shall be good for something.”’ 


Most men would have grown discour- 
aged at the lack of response (twenty 
years is a long time) but Samuel perse- 
vered and finally he persuaded the peo- 
ple to put away the Baalim and the Ash- 
toreth and to return to the whole- 
hearted service of Jehovah. Then he 
invited the nation to assemble at Miz- 
pah, probably a broad ridge immedi- 
ately north of Jerusalem, used on other 
occasions as a meeting place of the na- 
tional assembly (Judges 20; I Samuel 
10:17), that he might intercede for 
them before Jehovah. Samuel, we 
might note, was preeminently a man of 
prayer and the practice of intercession 
was a marked feature of his religious 
life (cf. §:6; 12:19,23; Jer. 15:1). 

Samuel ‘‘desired all Israel to be gath- 
ered together in one great assembly, it 
has been suggested, ‘‘for the simple 
reason that in such a company there is 
the possibility of a more lasting impres- 
sion, the creation of greater earnestness, 
an inspiration which comes from thous- 
ands of people who believe alike, and 
hope alike, looking into each other’s 
faces. That is why believers gather to- 
gether in church every Lord’s day.’’ 

In addition to confessing their sins, 
the Assembly fasted a whole day (in 
proof of their sincerity) and poured out 
water upon the ground, a symbolic act 
which has no exact parallel in the O. T., 
but was probably significant of the out- 
pouring of their hearts before Jehovah 
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in penitence and supplication. 

This revival, so briefly described, 
must have been one of the most power- 
ful religious movements in Israel’s his- 
tory. Certainly it was one of the most 
enduring. The Israelites repeatedly 
turned aside to worship idols during the 
days of the Judges, but after Samuel’s 
revival there is no trace of idolatry in 
Israel for 150 years, until Solomon in- 
troduced the worship of foreign gods to 
please his many wives. 


II. The Recovery of Independence, 
7:7-14 

Not only did Samuel restore the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, but through the bless- 
ing of God he also regained the nation’s 
independence. As stated, 
the Philistines had long dominated the 
land. When they heard of the national 
assembly at Mizpah, they suspected an 
uprising and immediately set their 
armies in motion. The Israelites were 
terribly afraid but stood their ground. 
“Cease not to cry unto Jehovah our God 
for us,’’ they said to Samuel, ‘“‘that he 
will save us out of the hand of the Phil- 
istines.”” And Samuel prayed and of- 
fered sacrifices. 


previously 


“As the smoke of the sacrificial lamb 
(type of the self-dedication of the af- 
flicted people) rose to heaven and while 
the loud cry of Samuel echoed through 
the air, the Philistine host was seen ap- 
proaching, and the Israelites from their 
height advanced to meet the foe. Little 
would their half-armed and _ undiscip- 
lined forces have availed them against 
the hardy warriors opposed to them.” 
But just at the opportune moment a 
thunderstorm, probably with violent 
wind, broke in the face of the Philis- 
tines, who were struggling up the 
heights. Unable to face such a terrific 
war of the elements, the Philistines 
turned around, placing their backs to 
the storm. The men of Israel, but lit- 
tle hindered by it, since it came from 
behind them and gave the greater mo- 
mentum to their force, convinced more- 
over that it was a manifestation of Je- 
hovah’s presence, rushed on the embar- 
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rassed enemy and drove them before 
them like smoke before the wind. 

The power of the Philistines was 
broken for some time by this battle. 
They surrendered the territory which 
they had taken from Israel and were 
not able to molest Israel seriously 
again so long as Samuel was actively in 
control of the nation’s affairs. 

To commemorate the great victory, 
Samuel erected a stone and called it 
Ebenezer, the Stone of Help. ‘‘Hitherto 
the Lord hath helped us.’’ Not ‘‘now at 
last the Lord has helped us,’’ or “here 
the Lord has helped us.”’ But ‘thitherto, 
all through the past, down to this very 
moment, now, as in times gone by, the 
Lord has helped us.’”’ And yet, for the 
past twenty years Israel had _ been 
ground under the foot of the Philis- 
Perhaps Samuel recognized that 
it was on account of Israel’s sin, and 
that through the providence of God this 
too would work for Israel’s good. As 
Blaikie says: “The links of the long 
chain denoted by Samuel’s ‘hitherto’ 
were not all of one kind. Some were in 
the form of mercies, many were in the 
form of chastenings.’’ But, for both, 
Samuel conid give thanks. ‘‘Happy are 
they, who full of faith in the faithful- 
ness and love of God can take a similar 
view of his dealings. Happy they who, 
when special mercies come, deem the 
occasion worthy to be commemorated 
by some special memorial, but who can 
embrace their whole life in the grateful 
commemoration and bracket joys and 
sorrows alike under their ‘hitherto.’ ”’ 

When we sing, ‘‘Here I raise my Ebe- 
nezer,’’ (in the second stanza of ‘‘Come, 
thou fount of every blessing’’), do we 
mean that we recognize that “hitherto 
God hath blessed us,’’ even in our afflic- 
tions? Is it true that ‘‘to them that 
love God, all things work together for 
good’? Does this thought give us cou- 
rage for the future? In what sense can 
this be said of our nation? 


tines. 


fll. The Re-establishment of Justice, 


7:6, 15-17, 12:1-5 


Not only did Samuel restore the wor- 
ship of Jehovah and recover the na- 
tion’s independence; he also re-estai- 
lished and re-organized the administra- 
ticn of justice in the land. He had be- 
gun to judge the people at Mizpah 
(7:6), but his work was interrupted. 
After the Philistines were defeated he 
completed his plans. He established a 
regular circuit, holding a rude sort of 
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the Churches of Christ in the U. S 


court annually, in four different parts 
of the nation. Gradually order was es- 
tablished throughout the land. 

But as Samuel grew older he was 
forced to call in his sons to assist him. 
Unfortunately, they did not follow in 
the steps of their father. The people 
having tasted the benefits of a good 
administration now wished to have a 
king like other nations. Samuel was 
the one man in the kingdom whom they 
could trust. At their request, therefore 
(even though it meant that he would 
be laid aside) Samuel chose their king 
(chaps 8-9) and wrote the constitution 
of the kingdom (10:25). 
Saul proved unworthy of his office, Sam- 
uel announced his rejection and chose 
his successor. 


Later, when 


It was also Samuel, apparently, who 
established the schools of the prophets, 
which did much to conserve the results 
of the great revival which Samuel had 
brought avout. 

But in closing our lesson this week we 
are interested not in the prophet’s work 
but in the prophet’s character. He had 
many opportunities to enrich himself. 
Nevertiieless before he surrendered his 
high office to Saul (12:1-5), he called 
the people to witness that he had served 
them in a public capacity all his life, 
yet he had defrauded no one, he had ac- 
cepted no gift (the common Hebrew 
word for “‘bribe,’’ is, properly speaking, 
a present,’’ and is used for gifts sent to 
an official to secure his favor) which 
might serve to blind his eyes to the 
right. And, the people freely acknowl- 
edge that is was so. 

Samuel (1) restored the worship of 
Jehovah; (2) secured the nation’s in- 
dependence; (2) re-established justice 
in the land; (4) organized the kingdom, 
and (5) founded the school of the 
prophets. Which was his fundamental 
service to the nation? Did the revival 
of religion come logically first? What 
constitutes true revival? In which of 
the five capacities would Samuel first 
endeavor to serve America today? What 
service could he render America in the 
other four capacities? With our oppor- 
tunities and talents how can we help to 
do the work in America which Samuel 
might attempt to do in these five depart- 
ments were he here? Do we have of- 
ficials today as incorruptible as Samuel? 
Why do we have so many of the other 
Js it all right for businessmen to 
seek special favors politicians? 
Is it right for politicians to accept fav- 
ors from those who might demand a re- 
turn for what they have given? Do you 
agree with the statement: “The only 
plan God has for renewing the life of a 
nation is to renew the life of the people 


type? 
from 


who make up the nation’? Can any 
person be used richly of God unless he 
is ready to say as Samuel said, ‘Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth’’? 


Lesson commentary based on “Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: The Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teach- 
ing,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
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BOOK NOTES 


CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN 
FREEDOM. By James M. O'Neill. 
Harper and Bros., New York. 287 pp., 
53.00. 

Mr. O’Neill is a Roman Catholic lay- 
man, a professor of speech in Brooklyn 
College, and a long-time leader in the 
American Civil Liberties Union. He 
writes here with the express purpose of 
discrediting the widely read book by 
Paul Blanshard entitled, American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power, which charges 
that Roman Catholic policy is inimical 
in many respects to our American way 
ot life. 

There can be no doubt but that he 
has picked the weak spots in Mr. Blan- 
shard’s armor—the valuelessness of 
many of his footnotes, his various non- 
sequiturs, his frequent manifestations of 
prejudice. Professor O’Neill is a skilled 
debater, and his book is an excellent 
argument ad hominem. 

But unfortunately Mr. O’Neill fre- 
quently misrepresents Blanshard as he 
accuses Blanshard of misrepresenting 
Roman Catholicism; he displays as 
much feeling on the one side as Blan- 
shard does on the other; and, what is 
worse, he consistently avoids the real 
issues which Blanshard has raised and 
about which many Protestants and 
others are gravely concerned. He does 
not even realize that a problem exists— 
that non-Roman Catholics have any 
basis whatsoever for their concern about 
positions taken by recent popes, by the 
head of the Jesuits in Rome, by Ameri- 
can scholars such as Ryan and Boland. 
He falls back on the fact that the Ameri- 
can hierarchy has always approved the 
American principle of the separation of 
church and state, ignoring the fact that 
Roman Catholics have always been a 
minority religious group in America, 
and that Roman Catholic policy is not 
finally decided in the United States. He 
dismisses the charge that the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy controls in some 
measure the thought and at times the 
actions of its members by insisting that 
individual Roman Catholics voluntarily 
give their support to the policies of the 
church, and that to deny to the church 
such right to influence its own members, 
and apparently even to be concerned 
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about it, is itself anti-democratic. 

Protestants no doubt should read 
O’Neill to off-set Blanshard’s looseness 
of thought; but O’Neill himself, or some 
other Roman Catholic writer, would do 
well to consider the real grounds of the 
growing concern which many non-Catho- 
lics have over the exercise of Roman 
Catholic power (Mr. O’Neill could learn 
something from his  fellow-Catholic, 
Thomas Sugrue, in his recent book, A 
Catholic Speaks His Mind). What is 
needed now is not a dialectical victory, 
a paper debate, but real answers, if 
there are such, to the questions which 
Protestants and others cannot help ask- 
ing about American freedom and Catho- 
lic power. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


PRIMITIVE GOSPEL SOURCES. By 
P. B. W. Stather Hunt. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 1951. 344 pp. 
$6.00. 

This is an excellent study by a British 
scholar in the field of historical criti- 
cism of the Gospels. It is meant for the 
technically trained scholar rather than 
the layman or even the average minis- 
ter. It seeks to establish the thesis that 
the earliest of all written sources for the 
Gospels was a testimony book composed 
of mwnessianic quotations from the Old 
Testament and of sayings and acts of 
Jesus that were supposed to have ful- 
filled them. The author has made a very 
careful study of the Gospels and of 
patristic literature in his effcrts to sub- 
stantiate his thesis. This reviewer be- 
lieves that the author has overstated his 
case at times, but that on the whole 
there is much strength in his position. 

SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE. 

Decatur, Ga. 


THE MINISTRY OF JESUS. By 
Charles F. Whiston. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 153 pp., $2.00 

Some 86 incidents in the life of Jesus 
are treated devotionally by the author 
of Teach Us to Pray. He succeeds in 
showing that one can accept some of the 
most radical New Testament criticism 
and still be reverent. But in the re- 
viewer’s opinion he has not succeeded 
in producing a book that can be critical 
and devotional at the same time. Each 
obtrudes on the other. 

A. C. WINN. 


Nokesville, Va. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





You and the Holy Spirit. Stuart R. 
Oglesby. John Knox Press, Richmond. 
$1.50. 

Instruction in Christian Love. Martin 
Bucer, John Knox Press, Richmond, 
$1.50. 

Equality by Statute. Morroe Berger. 
Columbia Univ. Press, New York. $3.25. 

On-the-Job Dilemmas of Christian Lay- 
men, R. L. Calhoun et al from the Buffalo 
Conference. National Council of Churches. 
30 cents, paper. 

Tamar. Gladys Malvern. 
Green & Co. New York. $2.50. 

Men as Trees Walking. Margaret T. 
Applegarth. Harper & Bros. New York. 
$3. 

The Lord’s Supper in the New ‘Testa- 
ment. A. J. B. Higgins, Henry Regnery 
Co., Chicago. $1.50, paper. 

God So Loved. The Spiritual Basis of 
Evangelism. Walter Barlow. Fleming H. 
Revell, Westwood, N. J. $2. 

Lord of All Life. A Ian Burnett. Rine- 
hart & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Your Career. Cunningham & Reed. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $1. 

College Names, Their Origin and Signifi- 
eanee, Albert Keiser. Bookman Asso- 
ciates, New York, $3. 

Medieval Philosophy. F. C. Copleston. 
Philosophical Library, New York. $2.75. 

You Hold the Key to Human Rights. 
Kaufer & Phillips. Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, Methodist Church, Cin- 
cinnati. 50 cents, paper. 

A Junior Teacher’s Guide on Africa. 
Muriel B. Patterson, Friendship Press, 
New York. 50 cents, paper. 

Youth Guide on Africa. Rowena Dickey 
McCutchen. Friendship Press, New York. 
50 cents, paper. 

Glory of the Morn. Edith Hancock. 
3ruce Humphries, Inc., Boston. $1.25. 

The Mystery of Love and Marriage. 
Derrick Sherwin Bailey, Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. $2.00. 

The Reformation of the 16th Century. 
Roland H. Bainton. Beacon Press, Boston. 
$3.75. 

Of God, the Devil and the Jews. Dago- 
bert D. Runes. Philosophical Library, N. 
Y. $3.00. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Johan H. 
Ky., to 617 
Miss 
Lamar Williamson, Jr., from Orlando. 
Fla., to Harveyton, Ky. 
William 0). Gray 
La., to 2702 W. 


dlesboro, 








Harper from 
Wellington 


Georgetown, 


Road, Jackson, 


New 
Cumberland 


from Orleans, 


Ave., Mid- 
me.. Awe: 1. 

J. M. McBryde, who retired recently, 
from Ft. Defiance, Va., to 1709 Orchard 
Lane, Staunton, Va 
Abdullah, Fla., 
associated with the Westminster 


Gabriel Jacksonville, 
is how 
church. 

Wm. A. 


orial church 


Alexander, formerly of Mem- 
(USA), Indianapolis, Ind., 
pastor of St. Andrews church, 
Nashville, Tenn. 948 37th Ave., North. 
K. Z. Bello, 817 St., Houston, 
Texas, is serving the New Gulf Mexican 


is now 
Silver 
chureh there. 

Kred Z. Woodward, formerly of Scot- 
land, has become 
First 


ussistant pastor of the 
church, Galveston, Texas: 1903 
Chureh St. 
wa C. 
APCM, 
Africa. 
Wm. G. Walker, secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Council of Churches, from Lexing- 
ton to Glendale Lane, Nashville, Tenn. 
Francisco P. Rugerio, formerly of Bay 
City, the 
church, 612 5S. Waco, Texas. 
Edward R. 
the Daytona 


Washburn's new address is 


Kakinda, Luputa, Congo Belge, 


Texas, now serves Mexican 
Third St., 
Rowley, Jr., formerly of 
chureh, now serves 
the Highland church, Box 1669, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

J. F. Rojas froin Galveston, Texas, to 
the Mexican church, 9090 Garza St., Del 
Rio, Texas. 

Arthur W. Rideout from Orlando, 
Fla., to First church, Brandenton, Fla. 

Gieco. M. from Ft. Walton, 
Fla., to Destin, 

Willard A. 
is now evangelist and temporary supply 
for the Lookout Valley church, st. Elmo, 
Route 4, Chattanooga, 9. 

John L. Mitchell, 
burne, Texas, to 
(United 
les, Calif. 

J. F. Martinez from New Gulf, Texas, 
to Mexican church, 180 Hackberry St., 
New Braunfels, Texas. 

W. B. Hooker from Fayette, Miss., to 
the Holly Ark., 
churches. 

J. V. Falfurrias, Texas, 
to Box 266, Gonzales, Texas. 

W. Douglas Carty from Mt. Holly, N. 
C., to Auxvasse, Mo. 

Chas. B. Brown from Elsa, Texas, to 
the Leon Springs church, Route 8, 
270, San 


Beach 


Pickard 
Fla. 
Peak, Chattanooga, Tenn., 


formerly of Cle- 
the 


Presbyterian), Los Ange- 


Church of Open 


Door 


Grove, and Marvell 


Franco from 


Box 
Antonic, Texas. 

Carlton C. Boegel formerly of the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian 
Concord, N. C., is 
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church, 


now the 


pastor of 


Watertown (U. S.), Tenn., church. 

Robt. G. Balnicky, formerly of the 
Roman Catholic church, and a recent 
Columbia Seminary graduate, was re- 
ceived by Mecklenburg Presbytery at its 
meeting. He will be in- 
stalled as pastor of the Benton Heights 
church, Monroe, N. C. 

W. M. Boyce, of the Sardis A. R. P. 
church, Charlotte, N. C., was received 
along with the Sardis church, into Meck- 
ienburg Presbytery at the mid-summer 
meeting. 


mid-summer 


Chas. S. Long, from Harlingen, Texas, 
to 261 K. Oakview Place, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

J. A. McIntyre from Inman, S. C., to 
the Liberty, S. C., church where he will 
also serve as Piedmont Presbytery’s 
director of Church Extension. 

Thos P. Lovett, Magnolia, Ark., will 
become assistant pastor at the First 
church, Houston 6, Texas, Aug. 1. 3420 
Mt. Vernon St. 

Thomas C, Duncan, York, Ala., will 
become pastor of the Broadmoor church, 
Shreveport, La., Sept 1. (See page 5.) 

Monroe Bush, Jr., president of Lou- 
doun Community College, Leesburg, Va., 
has resigned as of Sept. 1 in order to 
become assistant to the president of the 
Old Dominion Founadtion, Washington, 
Db. C. The foundation, of which Paul 
Mellon is president, is active in educa- 
tional philanthropy, with particular in- 
terest in the state of Virginia. 

Ace L. Tubbs, Walhalla, S. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Georgetown, S. C., 
church effective Sept. 1. 


SECRETARY RETIRES 

Ross W. Sanderson, director of field 
research for the Congregational Chris- 
tian Board of Home Missions, retired on 
May 31. In a dual service with the de- 
partment of the urban church for the 
National Council of Churches, Dr. San- 
derson directed many important studies 
for other than Congregational Christian 
churches. 


TRIP 

Jas. EK. Bear, of Union Seminary in 
Virginia and a member of the Board of 
World Missions, has been on a survey 
trip in Ecuador, studying the coopera- 
tive work of the United Andean Indian 
Mission Board. 


MISSIONARIES 


Kk. J. McMullen and Mrs. McMullen, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., retired June 30 from 
service with the Board of World Mis- 
sions. For the past six years Dr. Mc- 
Mullen has been secretary of the United 
Board of Christian Colleges in China. 
“Few missionaries of our church,’ the 
Board said, ‘Shave accumulated a record 
so impressive.”’ 

J. W. Vinson, of the Japan Mission, 
has resigned from missionary service. 
He and Mrs. Vinson (who died last Jan- 
uary) served also in the Philippines and 
in China. 

Margarida 


Davis, of the East Brazil 


Mission, has resigned in order to work 
with the Association of Rural Credit and 
Health, a philanthropic organization in 
Brazil. She is to be married soon. 

Wm. Henry Crane, of the Belgian 
Conge, will act as missionary advisor to 
the 26th Century-Fox Film Co. in the 
production of ‘“‘The White Witch Doc- 
tor,’’ now being filmed in the area of 
the Congo Mission. 

Marion Wilcox, of the China Mission, 
will Formosa, in relationship 
to the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, as 
several other missionaries of the church 
do. 

EK. H. Hamilton, Mrs. Hamilton and 
Miss Margaret Sells will go from Japan 
to Formosa to join the work there this 
fall. 

The W. A. Lintons will return to Ko- 
rea from furlough about five months 
early (in August) because of the short- 
age of missionaries there. 

Miss Billy Gammon from Rua Buenos 
Aires, to Rua Alzira Brandoa, 35, Ti- 
juca, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Jule C. Spach from Campinas, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, to Colegio Quinze de 
Novembro, Garanhuns, Est. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil. 


serve in 


OFFICIALS GO TO AFRICA 

C. Darby Fulton, executive secretary, 
has gone to the Belgian Congo for a 
period of consultation there and Jas. A. 
Jones, Charlotte, N. C., a member of the 
Board, will also spend some time there. 


AUSTIN’S LECTURERS 

Austin Seminary’s lecturers for next 
February 2-6 have been announced ag 
follows: John S. Whale, Cambridge, 
England; and Harris E. Kirk, Balti- 
more, Md. 


TO BE MARRIED 

Max KEceke, Jr., Dermott, Ark., and 
Martha Jean Harrison, also of Dermott, 
will be married in the Methodist church 
of that city July 29. 


DEATHS 

James Ira Paisley, 67, died at Little 
Rock, Ark., July 7. A former mission- 
ary to Korea (28 years), Dr. Paisley 
had served churches in this country for 
the past few years, following a health 
failure, until his retirement a year ago 
in Nashville, Ark. 

Charles Montgomery, 82, died at Fine 
Creek Mills, Va., July 12 after a long 
illness. He was retired in 1941. His 
two long-time points of service were in 
Mt. Vernon, Ga., and Victoria, Va. He 
years, died of a heart attack July 11. 


Miss Natalie Lancaster, Ashland, Va., 
who served as dean of students at the 


Assembly’s Training School for many 
years, died of a heart attack at the home 
of her sister in W. Va. July 11. 

Wade Hampton Venable, 85, medical 
missionary to China for 30 years, died 
at Chatham, Va., July 9. 
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